











































Sir Nathaniel Wravall’s Character of Lord North, many 
Years Prime Minister of this Country. 


ORD NORTH, who had already occupied the posts of 
4 first lord of the treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer, 
during eleven years, was then in the fall vigour of his facal- 
tie, having nearly accomplished the forty-ninth year of his 
age. In his person he was of the middle size, heavy, large, 
and much inclined to corpulency. ‘There appeared in the cast 
and formation of his countenance, nay even in his manner, so 
strong a resemblance to the royal family, that it was difficult 
not to perceive it. Like them, he had a fair complexion, re- 
gular features, light hair, with bushy eyebrows, and grey eyes, 
rather prominent in his head. His face might be indeed es- 
leemed a caricature of the king; and those who remembered 
the intimacy which subsisted between Frederic, the late prince 
of Wales, and the earl, as well as countess of Guildford, Lord 
North’s father and mother, to which allusion has already been 
made, found no difficulty in accounting, though perhaps very 
unjustly, for that similarity. His tongue being too large for 
his mouth, rendered his articulation somewhat thick, though 
—. | dot at all indistinct. In parliament, the deficiency of his 
tight was productive to him of many inconveniencies. — For, 
even at the distance of a few feet, he saw very imperfectly ; 
and across the house, be was unable to distinguish persons with 
any degree of accuracy. In speaking, walkivug, and every 
Motion, it is not enough to say that he wanted grace ; he was 
to the last degree awkward. In addition to his defect of sight, 
he was subject likewise to a constitutional somnolency, which 
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neither the animated declamations of Fox, nor the pathetic 
invocations of Burke, nor the hoarse menaces of Barré, couy 
always prevent. 
Lord North was powerful, able, and fluent in debate ; some. 
times repelling the charges made against him with solid argu. 
ment 5 bat still more frequently eluding or blunting the wee 
pons of his antagonists, by the force of wit and humour. [He 
rarely rose however to sublimity, though he possessed vast fx 
cility and command of language. When necessary, he could 
speek for a long time, apparently with great pathos, and ye 
disclose no fact, nor reveal any secret. Au unaiterable suaviy 
and equality of temper, which was natural to him, enabled 
him to sustain, unmoved, the bitter sarcasms, and severe accu. 
sations, levelled at him from the opposition benches. They 
always seemed to sink into him, like a cannon bail into a woo 
sack. Anger and resentment appeared to be foreign to his na 
ture, and asif only pnt on occasiona!ly to serve a particular pur 
»ose. He was indeed incapable of lasting enmity, though le 
jelt, and sometimes expressed coniewpt for those who aba 
doned him from mean and mercenary motives. He possessel 
a classic mind, fuil of information, aud always enlivened by 
wit, as well as sweetened by good humour. When young, le 
had travelled over a considerable part of Europe, and he knew 
the continent well: he spoke LPrench with facility, and wa 
equally versed in the great writings of antiquity. Lt was im 
possible to experience d lullness in his society, and even during 
the last years of his life, when nearly or totally blind, and le 
bouring under many infirmities, his equanimity of temper ne 
ver forsook hit, nor even his gaiety, and powers of converse 
tion. I have frequently seen him display the utmost cheertuk 
ness under those circumstances so trying to human nature, 
As a statesman, his enemies charged him with irresolution: 
but he might rather be taxed with indolence and _procrastive 
tion, than with want of decision. He naturally loved to pow 
pone; though when it became necessary to resolve, he coull 
abide firmly by his determination. Never had any ministet 
purer ha nds, nor manifested less rapacity. The want of pol 
tical courage cannot be justly attributed to him; and if ¥ 
consider how critical, as well as perilous, were the times, We 
shall not refuse him a just claim to the praise of minister 
firmness. But it was, surrounded by his family, that he ap 
peared peculiarly an object of esteem and of attachment, dé 
vested of all form or ostentation, diffusing gaiety and goof 
humour round him. Even those who opposed the ministef 
loved the man. Considered in every relation, even in bis ved 
weaknesses, Lord North was most amiable: ia that point d 
view, his character will rise on a comparison with any fil 
minister of Great Britain, during » the course of the cighteenid 
cen 
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century; and all those who knew him, in the endearing chari- 
ties of life, where the minister becomes merged in the father, 
the husband, and the individual, or had ever mixed with him 
in society, while regarding his tomb, would involuntarily find 


their eyes suffused in tears. 





——— 


A Medical Man's Complaint against Hackney Chariots. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.) 


Mr. Epiror, 


HERE are no persons, not even the owners of hackney 

coaches, who are so deeply injured by the recent intro. 
duction of hackney chariots as the body to which I belong; 
for we are hurt not ouly in pocket, but in reputation, as I will 
endeavour to shew you. 

It is now almost an admitted fact, that the mother of all dis- 
orders incident to this variable climate is cold; yet it is ac- 
knowledged, that, notwithstanding this variableness, our ladies 
both young and old, dress as if they had been born and bred 
under an Italian sky:—of this practice I am, professionally, 
far from complaining. 

Formerly, before the allowance of hackney chariots, If ladies 
went out, (to the theatre, for instance,) in consequence of the 
fullness of their head-dresses, a hackney coach, it they had no 
vehicle of their own, was necessary ; 4s few clothes as possible 
were worn upon their persons, and their feet were covered with 
slippers in thinness rivalling the baak-note that bought thei. 
When they entered the play-house the weather was quite fine, 
but far different on their return. On quitting the first lobby 
their ears were saluted by the ominous sounds of “ ten shil- 
lings to Brunswick-square—a pound to Oxfords-street,” &c, 
on advancing to the portico, they listened with shivering horror 
io the rain pattering on jostling umbrellas, and beheld the his- 
sing torches of the dripping link-boys. Not a coach was to be 
procured ; and, bare-headed and bare-footed, (to say nothing 
more,) these delicate females were obliged to walk home, ina 
heavy rain, over the slippery and weather-washed pavement. 
The slightest consequence was a severe cold, often a vidlent 
cough, and sometimes an actual consumption. 

I need not tell you what a bappy time this was for our pro- 
fession—wet weather was our sunshine; and the consequence 
of the introduction of hackney chariots, in addition to the 
other public conveyances, has of course been to us, in a pecu- 
Liary point of view, most detrimental—I might almost say, 
ruinous. It would alarm yeur readers were | to inform them 
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how much my own practice, and that of my friends, has beeg 
diminished in cousequence of the good health of ladies in the 
habit of going much into C ompany: it is quite melancholy to 
observe how well they are! 

But in repntation, or (to speak more properly) in import 
ance and consequence, we ate likewise severely injured; this, 
lrowever, would be quite a minor consideration, if it did not 
circuitously affect our profits. Every body has heard of the 
apothecary, who, losing a large sum at cards, went home, and, 
taking down his ledger, changed all the noughts into nines ; but 
we have no such easy and honest remedy in tliis case, since we 
shal] sour have no accounts at all upon our books. 

Almost every regular physician keeps his chariot ; surgeons 
of eminence also have theit’s ; ; and even apotbecari s in good 
business, aiming ata diploma, also mount a vehicle of the same 
sort. If neither of the three have at first any actual use for 
it, the shew, the appearance, soon brings them into practice: 
it gives a reputation which is infinitely more useful than the 
most skilful knowledge. Many of these chariots are, how. 
ever, kept by men who are not yet well able to keep themselves, 
and they are often, consequently, of the shabbiest, or what is 
opprobriously termed ran dan kind, while the horses are not of 
the highest flesh or of the first breed. Stil!, however, they 
were, until lately, independent chariots, and he who sported 
even one of them was said to keep bis carriage, and took his 
rank iu society accordingly ; although be might not even be 
able to afford a foot-boy, letting himself out at the door, and 
deterring litle cut-behind boys by a row of terrifying spikes. 

The complaint, then, that we have to make is this—that 
those hackney chariots, of which I have spoken, are mistaken 
for out’s, and we are thereby deprived of all the benefit we be- 
fore derived from setting up our own carriages. We have, 
therefore, but two modes of averting the ruin that hangs over 
us; either by persuading parliament to repeal the statute al- 
lowing the use of backney chariots, or by adopting some me- 
thod of increasing the disorders of the community, and of re- 
establishing our reputation by the adoption of some distin- 
guishing mark whereby our vehicles may be known. The 
augmentation of the real disorders of society is no easy task, 
and could not be done without intriguing with the couks, who 

mnight be prevailed upon to mix some deleterious ingredients 
in the food of their masters and mistresses; and therefore I 
have the satisfaction to say, that a member of our profession 
has undertaken to write a book to increase factitious and ima- 
gimary complaints, particularly of the ladies, such as capours, 
nervous affection, or affectation, &c. in which he proves the great 
danger of these maladies ; that they ofien exist in the frame 
without the knowledge of the individual ; and that it is neces- 
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sary ever to be attended by a medical man, to watch their first 
approaches, and to prevent their advance. If this expedient 
thrive, we shall be reinstated in our former glory; and, to dis- 
tinguish our chariots from those let out for hire, L would re- 
commend that an act of parliament should be obtained to al- 
low the medical profession to use vehicles of a peculiar shape 
and colour: that is to say— 

That the shape shall, as nearly as possible, resemble a pill- 
box; and, instead of a door at the side, a lid shall open at the 
top, through which the doctor may be extracted. 

For the sake of ornament, and to keep up the distinction of 
professional rank, on the top of the lid of a physician's car- 
riage shall be placed a golden pill, on the top of a surgeon’s a 
silver pill, and on the top of an apothecary’s no pill at all. 

The body of the carriage shall invariably be painted of a 
beautiful rich rhubarb yellow, and the wheels of the most deli- 
caie jalap tinge. 

in the act it will certainly be necessary that a clause should 
be inserted to prevent all persons of whatever rank, not except- 
ing even royalty itself, from employiug chariots of the above 
description, 

I remain, &c. 
ONE OF THE FACULTY. 


Doctors’ Commons, 1815. 





A WATERLOO ANECDOTE. 


Bi following interesting anecdote is taken from “ A 
Visit to Flanders,” avd will give some idea of the scenes 
that were passing daring the battle of Waterloo: “ J had the 
good fortune,” says the intelligent writer, “ to travel from 
Brussels to Paris with a young Irish officer and bis wife, an 
Antwerp lady of only sixteen, of great beauty, and matchless 
innocence and naivete. The husband was in the battle of 
Quatre-Bras as well as of Waterloo, and to him I owe much 
of my minutest and most interesting information. He was 
living in cantonments at Nivelles, his wife with him. The un- 
expected advance of the French calledhim off ata moment’s 
hotice to Quartre-Bras; but he left with his wife a servant, 
one horse, and the family baggage, which was packed upon a 
large ass. Retrent at the time was not anticipated, but being 
suddenly ordered on the Saturday morning, he contrived to get 
amessage to his wife to make the best of her way, attended 
by the servant and baggage, to Brussels. The servant, a fo- 
reigner, had availed himself of the opportunity to take leave 
of both master and mistress, and make off with the horse, leav- 
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ing the helpless young lady alone with the baggage-ass. With 
a firmness becoming the wife of a British officer, she boldly 
commenced on foot her retreat of 25 miles, leading the ass by 
the bridle, and carefully preserving the baggage : no violence 
was dared by any one to so innocent a pilgrim, but no one 
could venture to assist her. She was soon in the midst of the 
columns of the retreating British army, and much retarded 
and endangered by the artillery; her fatigue was great; it rained 
jn water-spou's, and the thunder and lightning were dreadful 
in the extreme. She continued toadvance, and got upon the 
great road from Charleroi to Brassels and Waterloo, when the 
army on Saturday evening were taking up their line for the 
awful conflict. In so extensive a field, and among 80,000 
men, it was in vain to seek her husband ; she knew that the 
sight of her there would only embarrass and distress him ; she 
kept slowly advancing to Brussels all the Saturday night ; the 
road choaked with all sorts of conveyances, waggons, and 
horses, multitudes of native fugitiveson the road, and flying 
into the great wood, and many of the wounded walking their 
painful way, dropping every step, and breathing their last; 
every few steps lay a corpse or a limb, particularly, she said, 
severalhands. Many persons were actually killed by others, 
if by chance they stood in the way of their endeavours to save 
themselves. To add to the horrors, the tain continued un- 
abated, and the thunder and lightning still raged as if the hea. 
vens were torn to pieces. Full'12 miles farther in the night 
this young woman marched, up to her knees in mud, her boots 
worn entirely off, so that she was barefooted; but still uaburt 
sbe led her ass; and although thousands lost their baggage, 
and many their lives, she calmly entered Brussels on the morn- 
ing in safety, without the loss of an article! In a few hous 
after her arrival commenced the cannons’ roar of the tremen 
dous Sunday, exposed to which forten hours she knew her 
husband to be; and after a day and nightin agony she was re 
warded by finding herself in her husband’s arms, he anhor,, 
aad she nothing the worse, anthe Monday. The officer told 
me the tale himself with tears in his eyes. With a slight [rish 
accent he called her his “ dear little woman,” and said she be 
came more valuable to him every day. I never saw a more 
elegant gentlemanlikeyoung man; and assuredly his pretty 
Belgian seemed almost to adore him. It gave additional value 
to the anecdote, that [ had it from the actors in the scene de 
scribed. When I remarked that it was quite in the spirit of 
Elizabeth of Siberia, the lady exclaimed, ‘ Ah, ma mere mi 
dit la meme chose! [My mother made the same remark.]” 
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POULTRY. 
AKINGHAM, in Berks, is particularly famous for fatted 


fowls, by which many persons in that town and vicinity 
gain a livelihood. The fowls are sold to the London dealers, 
and the sum of 1501. has been returned in one market day by 
this traflic. ‘Twenty dozen of these fowls were purchased for 
one gala at Windsor, after the rate of half a guinea the couple. 
At some seasons fifteen shillings have been paid for a couple. 
Fowls constitute the principal commerce of the town. Rom- 
ford, in Essex, is also a great market for poultry, but generally 
of the store or barn-door kind, and not artificially fed. 

The Oakingham method of feeding is to confine the fowls 
in adark place, and cram them witha paste made of barley 
meal, mutton suet, treacle or coarse sugar, and milk, and they 
are found completely ripe ina fortnight. If kept longer, the 
fever that is induced by this continued state of repletion, ren- 
ders them red and unsaleable, and frequently kills them. Gecse 
are likewise bred in the same neighbourhood, in great numbers, 
and sold about Midsummer to itinerant dealers, the price, at 
the time the survey was made, two shillings, to two and three 
pence each. [| must presume torepeat, it appears to me ut- 
terly contrary to reason, that fowls fed upon such greasy and 
impure mixtores, can possibly produce flesh or fat so firm, de- 
licate, high flavoured, or nourishing, as those fatted upon more 
simple and substantial food, as for example, meal and mitk, and 
I think lightly of the addition of either treacle or sugar. With 
respect to grease of any kind, its chief effect must be torender 
the flesh loose, and of indelicate flavour. Nor is any advantage 
gained, excluding the commercial one, as 1 confined myself 
entirely to the consideration of home use, by very quick feed- 
ing; for real excellency cannot be obtained, but by waiting 
nature’s time, and using the best food. Besides all this, I have 
been very unsuccessful in my few attempts to fatten fowls by 
crainming—they seemed to loathe the crams, to pine, and lose 
the flesh they were put up with, instead of acquiring fat; and 
where crammed fowls do sneceed, they must necessarily, in the 
height of their fat, be in a state of disease. 

Pigeons of almost any healthy and well established variety, 
will breed eight or ten times in the year; whence it may be 
conceived, how immense are the quantities which may be 
raised. Nevertheless, it is with difficulty, that one can giveen- 
tire credit to the calculations in such respect, on pigeons and 
rabbits; bringing to remembrance, to compare small things 
with great, the earths of gold, of the celebrated Doctor Price, 
which have been so greatly reduced in number and weight, by 
subsequent doctors. But [ suppose we must not question the 
possitive testimony of Stillingfleet, who asserts, that fourteen 
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thousand, seven hundred ‘and ‘sixty pigeons, were prodaced’ 
from ove single pair, in the course of lour years, To class 
things of a similar beating together, it has been calculated, 
but [ know not by whom, or on what practical ground, that’a® 
single pair of rabbits may, in the same portion of tine, tiainély” 
four years, produce one million, two hundred and seventy 
four thousand, eight hundred and forty of their kind. 





PIRATICAL STATES OF BARBARY. 


Tiaveller recently returned from Algiers, has furnished 
£% us wiih the following description of the aiiserable coudi- 
tion of the Chistian slaves:— 


“ During my sojourn in Algiers I resided in the countrys 
house of the English consul; but I went every morning to the 
towo, lo pay a visit to my hapless fellow-passengers, via 
Messrs. Te:rens, of Leghorn, two brothers, one of whow isa 
respectable merchant, the other an excellent painter. They 
were both slaves at Algiers; but, by special favour, exeupt 
from all public work. The visits which 1 was permitted te 
make to them were always very short, and | never returned 
frow that horrible town without having my heart pierced. with 
sorrow, Ohne feels within. the walls of Algiers a particular an- 
guish, an oppression of the spirits, as if, in that region ol ter 
ror and tyranny, respiration was prohibited. The sight of tyr 
rants and of slaves—of oppressors and oppressed—insoleat 
barbarians and disconsolate captives ; this, con!rast of arro- 
gavce and submission—of violence and dread—the liability to 
be insulted, beaten, imprisoned, and put to death on the mere 
suspicion or caprice of an infuriated and blood-thirsty despoy 
or perchance because such is his good pleasure, combine to 
produce in the mind despondeacy, distraction, terror—and, iv 
the sequel, to blunt and paralyze all the intelleciual faculties 
He who does not know what slavery js, and. has not witnessed 
the horrors of it at Algiers, cannot form an idea of. the last 
degrees of human degradation and misery, nor of the debased, 
torpid condition, to which misfortune may reduce the mind ef 
mon. ‘There were at that time upwards of 1600 slaves. at, 
Algiers: above 100 of them annually fell victims tv grief, de 
spondency, excessive fatigue, or to the cruelty of punishment, 
Shut up every night in a bathing place, they lie upon the bare. 
ground, exposed to the wind aud rain. At the dawn of day, 
the wretched captives are awakened by unmerciful beating, 
and conducted ‘ta their painful toils, which coutinue withous 
intermission "ull night, Some of them work at the arseual 
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where the slightest fal: subjects them to the most cruel treat- 
meut—for.instance, to 500 strokes wih a stick apon the soles 
of the feet: others, like beasts of burthen, are dogmed to roll, 
or to carry, large preces of rock severed front the mountains ; 
they frequently succumb under the weiglit, aud are crushed to 
death. I have seen several of these wretches retarn to iown, 
mutilated and covered with blood. I have seen some of them 
fall down in the streets, and forced by the lashes of a whip, 
like the vilest animals of the creation, to get up again; while 
others patienily endured this torture, and remaiued absolately 
motionless, awaiting and sighing for death ta release them from 
suffering, The sustenance of these poor creatures consists 
of iwo small loaves a day, black as soot, and bitter as gall: one 
is given to them in the morning, and the other at night. Re- 
duced to the most abject misery—cut off from hope and com- 
forti—ihey find themselves the objects of contempt, insult, and 
brutal treatment from the whole Moorish and Turkish race; 
and, without priests or divine service, these outcasts have not 
even the coysolutions of religion. Spain alone maintained a 
poor ecclesiastic, who had the superintendance of a small hos- 
pital, and officiated at the sepulchre of the Christians. Before 
that power had purchased the small spot of ground for burying 
them, a few years ago, the bodies of Christians were not eyen 
interred; and they were thrown ppon the road side, to be de- 
voured by dogs ! 

“ Vniortunately, the high price required as a ransom, ren- 
ders the deliverance of the captives extremely difficult. The 
dey must be psid 500 piastres for every Christian, for money is 
the ruling passion among those barbarians. The dey and 
some other Algerine families are extremely rich. The present 
despot, Nadshi Ali Pasha, is the most cruel monster that ever 
ruled at Algiers. His reign has already coutioued six years ; 
and tis wholly to his incessant vigilance and extreme cruelty 
that he is indebted for his preservation. He never appears in 
public without being surrounded by a great concoutse of 
guards; the people dare not even look this demon in the face; 
but they prostrate themselves to the earth before him, and vos 
ciferate Sulamaleh! as he passes. He glories in his states 
being a den of pirates and robbers. “ On one occasion he 
complained that the English bad taken one of his corsairs, and 
addressed thems thus—* You have done wrong iustead of us ; 
wheo we doa thing of this kind, it is because we are professed 
pirates; and I have the benour to be the supreme head of this 
community of freebooters!’” 

Present State of Rome. 
ELE following extract of a letter, dated Rome, June 15, 
_ 1815, possesses much interest, The name of “ Rome!” 
Vou. 56. O vibrates 
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vibrates to the heart of every reader of taste, associated as jt 
ever. must be with our best ideas of ait, learning, alld ‘magnifi? 
cence... And yet, it should scem, that’ period’ is probably 
not;far_ distant, , when this queen of cities will be’ cdmpletély 
shorn. of her splendour, and nothing be left of het” but thay’ 
glorious name which time cannot di'stfoy.” Seccng 

“| was at Rome in the yeat 1791. The city thet conthitied!’ 
160,000 inhabjtants; the luxury in equipages aiid liveries wai 
considerable ; in many of the great bopses the ‘foreigner met 
witha hospitable reception, and every thing indi¢ated’a great 
gud_opyleut capital. I en'ered the city ‘this tiuvé’ by the saine 
toad, and instead of carriages Was thet by droves of oxen, 
guats, and half wild borses, driven ‘wong with black-eyed 
herbsmen. Armed with long pikes, and muffled’ up in theit 
eloaks, they looked Tike Tarlars. ‘The dust raised by te cattle 
ulledihe air. These herbsmen, with their chargé, “seek every 
eveniog, within the walls, a refuge from the pestiférous atmos- 
phere of the environs, “They take posséssion of the "quarters 
and palaces which ate abandoned to them by’ the population, 
ia proportion as it dimiuishes, and is crowded together by tlie 
unwholesome air into the centre of ‘the city. “The Porta 
Popyli, the Transtiberine quarter, aud those ‘of the Quiridal 
and the mountaio of the Trinity, are alréady desertéd by theit 
inhabitauts, and country people have settled in them. “The po- 
pulation of Rome is reduced to. 100,000 souls, and this hamber 
includes more than 10,000 vine dressers, herbsimén, afd gare 
deners. Extensive districts of the city are’ transforined ind’ 
villages, and are occupied by rustics, driven by the Thsalubrity 
of the atmosphere from their former dwellings. ee) 

“ Such a prodigious depopalation in the short space’of 
twenty four years, is almost unprecedented. The politicil 
events of that period have doybtless cotitribtited® ‘musi to its 
diminution, but the principal cause must be souslit’ if thé ge 
nera! relations of Rome, and in the effects of ‘its ‘noxious’ at 
mosphere. This scoarge is evety year making fresh encrdath 
ments 5 and every year iis baneful influence mustaugment, be 
cause it acts In ap inverse fatio to the resistance opposed by 
the population, The fewer the inhabitants, the greater the 
number of the victims; and every funeral is the dvant-courier 
of uiany more. That period, therefore, is probably riot’ far 
distant, when this queen of cities will be completély shorn of 
her splendour, and nothing be left of her but that glorious 
name which time cannot destroys. The waveller will then find 
at Rome, as he now does at Volterra, nought but a vast col+ 
lection of monuments, palaces, and ruins of every age. 

“ ‘The marks of near approaching destruction ave impressed 
upon erery part of Rome. ‘As there are many more hougs 
than inhabuants, no person thinks of repairing his own: if it 
become 
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become rinous, he seeks anothey,elsewhere. To menda door, 
a root, a staircase, would be deemed labour thrown away.; 
they. tuable down, and.ns,they full are left, In this manner, 
numbers.of, convents are now transformed into ruinoys shells ; 
many palaces are, become uninhabited, and no one takes, the 


arouble even, to. secure ‘their. doors., This abandonment, this 


Tartar. population filling, the streets with their cattle, already 
present striking characteristics of decay and ruin. “ 

« Amid ,this neglect..of the private buildings, a ; strong 
anxiety forthe preservation.of such remains of antiquity as 


time has spared, is observable. The government ate carrying 


ou works.upon.an extensive plan, accoiding, to which all those 
which are, partly covered with rubbish are to be so connected 
and grouped, that these precious relics shall present a,view, at 
euce piciuresque and agreeable. 

“« Alithe-environs of the Vatican, with the exception of the 
maia,street. conducting to it, are likewise. abandoned to herbs 
men, ,,1.was_ particularly struck with their, desolate appear- 
ance, early one morning, when I set out to visit St; Peter's 
The suv had just risen when I reached the great square; the 
doors of the cathedral were still’shut; profound silence every 
where prevailed, except that at a distance. heard the:bells.of 
the cattle returaing to their pasture, Nota creature was to be 
seen, and [ arrived. in the fore-court without having met with 
one single human being. The coolaess: of the mourning, and 
the tints of the dawn, diffused an inexpressible charm over the 
enchanting solitude. [ beheld the temple, its colonnades, and 
the sky before me; and never hal my mind so deeply felt the 
sublime magnificence of nature, at the moment of s€paration 
between day.end night. ; 

« At length the doors of the charch opened, and its, bells 
annonaced the opening.day; but in vain did their sound sum- 
mou the, Christians to thew devotions ; nota soul came:to im- 
plore the blessigg of Heaven; this temple, the most splendid 
mooument that the world ever raised to, the divinity ; this tem- 
ple already stands in a desert, the grass grows in its fore-cousts, 
and moss. springs upon its walls. It alpeady relates the glory 
and maguificence of past.ages, and prepares to proclaim jo fu- 


jure geverations the-genius and the piety.of the times in which 


it was.founded.” 
Elizabeth : An Episode. 


4 LIZABETH would have been more gratified at making a 
A-4 conquest of a man of sense ; and she would’ have 'pre- 
fered altogether, having’a sensible man for a husband?’ how. 
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évét, she had madé @ conquest, anit de stam going ‘to be: Mt 
Robison. 

Sotetimes, indeed, she felt a ‘itd: dijecatioGiet during a 
mofning tetera tete with the strain of her lavet’s conversation: 
Yop it Was suprising what silly things he would say rathet than 
not say any thing; but then Elizabeth ; thought st wos because 
he was in love; avd any suvh utfaveurable impression ‘gene. 
rally wore off during évening parade, when the heutenant wa 
Wanguving at the hexd of his compony, and always while 
the bund was playing’she was sare she was in love with him, 

Aftés evening paride the band wes ordered to:play-foran 
hoor in the murket-place, for the amusement of tire ‘ladies, 
who were tissem bled jon these occasions, und promenaded vp 
and down the square. 

It was then that Elizabeth enjoyed the eclat of her conquest, 
White she appeared laughing and talking with» her lover 
among ber tess fortunate acquaintance, who were walking 
wbotit j In"anattended rows, her purpose wes served :as, well, or 
detter, by a blockhevd than by a genius: 

‘Bometimes she mould stop ‘awhile to chat with pias aud 
het jieds; and bows were deah about lavishly, and with um 
wanted cordiality 10 every body. 

* Who are all these?” said Lieutenant Robinson, one a 
these evenings, as a new party enteredthe square. 

* Gracious me ; all the Leddenbursts,” said Elizabeth, whe 
would rather have avoided the interview. 

* And who is that pretty figure ‘ia the cottage bonnet ” 
suid ‘he, as they came bearer. 

“ Its only Emily Grey,” answered Elizabeth. 

How d’ye do, how d’ye do, Emily, my love, how are you? 
said she, addressing -her friends as they advanced. 

She now introduced Lieutenant Robinson, and would have 
gf on, but they all seemed disposed to stay and chat, and 
Leddenhurst entered into conversation with her jover. 

Never had be appeared to so much disadvantage to Eliz» 
beth ds at this moment, now that she saw him, not for berself 
bat for them ; saw him too, by the side of Mr. Leddenhurst. 

Her hand bad fallen. from “his arm as ahey approached, and 
she now began talking as fast as possible to Mirs. Leddeotorstj 
Miss Weston, and Emily, to divert their attention from the: 
conversation that was passing betweea the gentlemen. 

Emily, who had raised her expectations rather unreasonably! 
high, of a being whoin it-was passible to love in three weeks; 
was nearly guilty of the rudeness of starting when she: first 
beheld the asean figure, and Gercely vacant countenance of her 
friend’s admirer. 

“ Is it.possible?” said she to herself, and she looked about 
to. avoid meeting the eye of Elizabeth. 
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4a the mean time the lieutenant coutioued renning on in his 
qual style of sprightly dulluess to Mr. Leddenharst, who 
gioddooking down epon lim with aw eve of keen but candid 
observation, , : 
o) Winata monstroas curious old cross you've gothere !” said’ 
he, starting’up, and tapping it with bis cane. 

iW lly good night,” ‘said Elizabeta, ‘ its cold standing ih 
dewnd;” aad she walked off with-her lover, feeling more un- 
coufortable than liadiesalwaysdowlien they walk off with their 
hovers. 

When they reached home, Elizabeth threw herself on the 
sofa, saying, ’ 

o# \Dea’t talk tome ; [am tired this evening, Mr. Robioson.” 

Tis repulsed, he walked backwards and forwards in the 
room for some time, half whistling ; ‘till stoppiag on a sudden, 
he exclamed, 

)“ {Bhat Emily what d’ye call her, is a,confounded pretty.girl !” 
i De you think so?” said Livaabeth, rousing up: * Well, 
she does look rather pretty to ber bonnet,” 

dHerethe lieutenant resumed his walk aad his whistle; but 
thevemark had a fortanate effect 'epon Elimabeth. The mo- 
mentary jealousy made him appear surprisingly more agree- 
tbleyand worth securing : and while she sat watehiog Lun as he 
pated up and downanm the dusk, she said .to herself; 

4 He wiisttes uncommonly well.” 





INDIAN SHAWLS. 


HE shawls of Cashmeer, which; ander the name of Ia- 
dian shawls, supply the whole world, are said to. be mauu- 
factured at 16,000 jooms, each of which give employment to 
tiree men. ‘The materials ‘for this beautifel fabric are for- 
aished"by the goats inhabiting tbe mountains of Bootan and 
ibet: the inner hair onby is said to be employed in the ma- 
avfacture; andsome of-the very choieest’ specimensare te- 
presented as being forined ot the fleeces of unyeaned lumbs, 
the'dams being slaughtered for the purpose. The follawing is 
Wettruct fromthe teport drawn up by Mr. Strachey, who 
made many enqairicson this subject, and who ‘had sume shaw] 
nuff made onder his own inspection, of wool procured at 
Uairiesir, Phe manufacturers were pioneers belonging to the 
tubessy*;-and they worked macourmen tent; yet they ap- 
pétred to-find no dittioulty in their employment : 

A'shop/may be ocoupied with one shawl, provided it tbe.a 
remarkably fine one, above a year, while other shaps make six 
Or eight in the course of that iperiod. ‘Of the best aad most 

worked 
§ * Elphinstone’s Embassy to Caubul, 
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worked kinds; not somueh asa quarter of an.inch is compléted 
in one day, by taree ‘people, which #'the usual number em. 
ployed at most of the shops. Shawls,containing much: wor 
are made in separate pieces at different shops, and it may be 
observed that it ‘very rarely happens that the pieces, when com, 
pleted, correspond in size. ' 

The shops consist- of @ frame'work, at which. the person, 
employed sit ona bench; their number is from. two to four, 
On plain shawls, two people alone are employed, and a long, 
narrow, but heavy shuttle is used; those of which the patter 
is variegated, are worked ‘with wooden needles, there being a 
separate needle for the thread of each colour; for the latig 
no shattle‘is required, ‘The’ operation of their wanufacture js 
of course slow, proportionate ‘to the quantity of work wliich 
their patterns may require. 

“ The oostand, or head workman, superintends, while his 
joyrneymen are employed near bim immediately ander. bis di- 
«rections. “If they have any new pattermin band, or one with 
which they are not familiar, he describes to them the figures, 
colours, and threads which they are to useywhile he keeps’ ibe- 
fore him the pattern on which they bappen to be employed 
drawn updn’ paper. During the operation of making, the 
rough side of the shaw! is uppermost on the drame, notwith 
standing which, the oostand never mistakes the regularityo 
the most figured patterns.. The wages: of the oostand (the 
employer furnishing materials) are from six to eight pice pet 
day ; of the common workinen, from one to four pice (a pict 
in Cashmeer may be about three halfpeuce), 

“ A merchant, entering largely into the slaw] trade, fre 
quently engages a number of shops, which he collects iva 
spot under his eye; or he supplies the head workmen with 
thread which has been previously spun by women, and altes 
wards coloured: and they carry on the manufacture at sbeit 
own houses, having previously received instructions from the 
merchant respecting the quality of the goods he may requis, 
their colours, patterns, &c. After the goods are completed 
the merchant ‘carries them to the castoin-ollice, where each 
shawl is stamped, and he pays’a certain duty, the amouot 
which is settled accofding to the quality. and value ofthe 
piece. The officer’ of \ the government generally fixes: the 
vulye beyond what the goods are really worth. The duty isa 
the rate of one fifth of the prices. Most shawls are exported 
unwashed; and fresh from theloom. In India there ts nu wat 
ket for uuwashed shawls, and at Uunritsir they are  betlet 
washed and packed than in Cashmeer. Of those sent torte 
westward, Many are worn unwashed. 

The wool of which the shawls are made is imported {roe 
Tibet and Tartary, in which couatries alone the goat whict 
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jtoduees it is ‘said to thrive. That which is brought from. 


Rak is reckoned the best. Its price im Cashmeer is from 
ito 20 fupées “for a'turruk (which is supposed te.be about 
Wélve' poids) 'the whitest sort is the dearest. 

“eft would perlips be difficult to devermige with accuracy 
ie quantity of shawls manafactured annually ; , sapposing, 
however, that five of all kinds are on an average made at each 
hop ok lot’ in ‘the course of a year, the number would be 
eighty thuasand, which is probably:not far from the trath,” 








CLAY ASHES. 


THE following letter was written by J.C. Curwen, esq. in 
consequence of queries put to him by some celebrated 
Scoich agriculturists : 
“ Workington-hall, January 3, 1816. 

* That. lime, immediately from the kiln, will, of itself, in 
% hoars, or.less, ignite sods and earth, has been proved by 
vatiogs persons since the last Workington agricultural! meeting. 
{f still doubted, I beg to refer to R. Fawcett, esq. Scaleby- 
casile,near Carlisle ; orto George Aikin, bailiff at the Schoose ; 
ad toJohn Kitchen, who was the first person who proved it 
duing my absence, The next point, though very immaterial 
‘lotheimain question of how far ashes have or have not ail- 
snered, jathe quantity burat and used at the Schoose farm in 
thelast season. .An.acre of Swedes had sixty carts of ashes. 
The:crop was. drawa, ia October, and | have reason to suppose, 
was not less than .S4,toas per statate acre, stitches 34 inches 
apart; 21 acres, now pulling, is a crop that would extort the 
wairmtion ef one and all.ef my Lothian friends, thovzh not 
ona quality of soil conceived well adapted to the tarnip cul- 
wre; }5 acres of globe or red Aberdeen had forty carts : a 
great part was an excelleat crop. Ten acres of cole had fifty 
cattsyand. five about forty. The 26 acres of clover lea have 
produced, according to the estimate given me, in which I con- 
curj what is supposed will yield 1000 single carts. With re- 

rd to the manure, [ had no other way of estimating it but as 
wen out, as no correct separate account of the pyes was 
bept before the present year, so.as to enable ine to say what 
was the loss. The caution offered to the farmer, not to em- 
bak too hastily in.a measure of which so little experience has 
Jet been had, Lby uomeans abject to, Sanguine as | professed 
oyself, 1 feit itmy duty to advert to the failure of sixty acres 
dtwheat onthe Lilly hall, which were manared, to the best of 
Mreculleciion, with 40 carts of ashes, and 60 Winchesters of 
hue. The wheat was but a thin crop. The clover, inferior 
®isthe quality of the soil, admirable, and such as never pre- 
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viously grew on the farm. £ was disposed to attribute the faj. 
lure of the wheat to tao late sowing. This, however, is matter 
of opinion only. There remains no doubt that weighty crop 
of turnips may be obtained with ashes alone, at infinitely ley 
cost than from manure; and where mauure cannot be com 
manded, this cannot fail of haviag important Consequences, 
admitting it of wo farther use. By a turnip crop, a founda 
tion is afforded i eating them on the ground to secure the suc. 
ceeding crop of grain and clover. « J. C, CURWEN’ 





Cautions as to making and stirring Fires. 


SERVANTS throw on a load of small coals at once, through 
which the flame is hours in makingits way ; and vg ep 

it is not without moch care and trovble that thie fire is p 
vented going out. During this time no heat is commanicatef 
tothe room; and what is stilf worse, the throat of the chimney 
being occupied merely by a heavy dense vapour, not possessed 
of any heating power, and Consequently aot having much 
elasticity, the warm air of the room finds less difficulty in 
forcing its way up the raph at and escaping, than when the 
fire burns bright, and tke coal is ignited ; and it happens not 
unfrequently, especially in chimoeys and fire-places ill cow 
structed, that this current of warm air frou’ the room which 
presses into the chimney, cfossidg upon the current of heaty 
smoke aad aqueous vapour, whith escapes slowly froin the fire, 
obstructs in its ascent, and beatsit back intothe room. Hence 
it is that chimneys so often stroke, when too large a quantity 
of fresh coals is puton the fire. So many coals should netet 
be put on the fire at once, as toprevent the free passage of thé 
flame between them, or to prevent them becoming quickly 
heated, so as to give out the inflammable gas, which they aff 
capable of furnishing, and to cause it to be inflamed. ft 
short,a fire should nevet be smothered ; and when attention it 


paid tothe quantity of coals put on,.there is little use for the}. 


poker, and this circumstance will contribute much to cleanle 
ness and preservation of Furniture. To stir a fire with jadge 
went, the following rales should be observed : 

* Ist. Stirring of a fire may have its ase where it makesé 
hollow, which occasions the air to be rarified by the adjacent 
heat, and allows the surrounding air to rush into the hollow, 
which giving life and suppost to the fire, it carries the flame 
with it, Qdly. Never stirs fire when fresh couls are laid of, 
particularly when they are very snail, because they immediately 
fall into the hollow place, and therefore ruin the fire. 3dly. At 
ways keep the bottom bars clear. And, 4thly, Never begin 
stirthe fire at the fop, unless when the bottom is quite cleay 
aud the top only wants breaking.” i ’ 
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A REFLECTION, 


F\ANGERS that are. often, felt become familiar. Who, 
otherwise, would.coutinue aseataring life, or take up his 
ede on the site of a burning mountam. 


r 





* 
BEGGARS 

ABE following is extracted from a work recently pyblisbed, 

entitled, Collections on Charity : 

4 An angient a modern anecdote are earnestly. recom- 
mended to the attention of those whose obstinate and‘ foolish 
pilie” opposes, undaubtedly, a principal. obstavle to the sup- 
pression of idle mepdicity. “ A Laced monjan said to ¢ beg- 
ery should give thee any thing, | should but make thee a 
greater beggar; for he that first gave to thee made thee idles 
and so deterthinéd thee to this base way of liming.” Plutarch’s 
Laconick Apophthems.—A lady passed resolutely by a melan- 
choly whining beggar, and heard him mutter in a tone of 
despair, * I must thep! I will dg nt” Thigkiog to avert 
some lerrible resolve, she wroed back, and gave him moncy, 
aud thea tenderly enquired what was his desperate deterinina- 
tion.” * Oh my dear, good hay,” hie replied, “ but for your 
ly charity, | id cmoes resolved ta go to work.” 





Glass-Blowing in Russia. 


|’ Russia every botiJe must have on itg side» in a conspi- 
cyous place, a sujal{' Gaitoy at medallion, raised in the 
blowing (which is cally an ofnament.to the bottle as well as 
fsechrity to the eee bearing, as a legend, the name of the 


gliss-manufacturér, and. ig ‘the widdle }, gallon, § gallon, 


I quart, 1 pint, or whatever the contents of the bottle or flask 


be. Every bottle of “the tapufacture of the countr 
tic is not thus marked, may be Oiled as a forfeit; and c 
heavy penalty is incugged.by, the @lassklower, who gives outa 
bottle with a false mark. ‘Bhis Bt once obviates all imposi- 
fons, such as we ufe.on every O¢tasion subjected to. Some 
years ago, an English merchaat.ia Riga, upt adverting to this 
atcumstance, ardered a number of bottles from Leith, by one 
# his ships that was comigg out in ballast, because glass was 
theaper there thay in Riga, When they arrived, he reported 
at the custom-house, as quart bottles (such as had been 
ordered), but as not one of them. was found to contain a 
quart, they were alf seized, smashed, aud seut as broken glass to 
the glass-house to be new cast, 
UL. 36, P Answer, 
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Answer, by W. H. of Bristol so Avontonious’s Charade, inserted September a; 






































F the nine tell you may, but what of all them, 
With a TEN they can never compare; 
Your second, an ANT, shewsa pattern to all, 
Of sloth and of vice to beware, 


These parts then detected, and rightly connected, 
Have brought in an instant Jo view, : 
What’s by me ne’er neglected, a TENANT respected, ' 
If your second’s bright laws he pursue. : 


The. same answer has been received from J. Bond, of Heathstock: 
Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; Philomath, of Weston Zpy 
land; Betsy Froude, and Mary Froud, of Aveton Gifford, Joseph Petvin,¢ 
Street; T. Whimsey, of Awliscombe; N. Andrew, of Penzance ; and Joh 
‘Lucker, of Coraworthy schvol. 





Answer, by F. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, to T. B.’s Charade, inserted the 
of October. 


HE HOUR.-GLASS points out to view 
How swift our moments fly! 
’ May we improve its rapid flight! 
For know our end draws nigh. 


+*+ We have received the like answer from Betsy Froude, of Aveton Gi* 
ford; Joseph Petvin, of Street; Philomath, of Weston Zoyland ; J. Davy 
Brvadwinsor; J- Bond, Heathstock; Serjeant Postlethwaite,’ of the royd 
marines; W. Tincombe, Axminster; P, Ninnis, jun. Kilworthy; Thoms 
Whimsey, Awliscombe; ‘N. Atdrew, Penzance; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy 
school; A- F. IT’, Trood, Dartmouth; and R. Cuming, of Modbury. 


ANAGRAM, by F. Bond, of Heathstock, 


A= you must first find out, 
And then the same transpos’d 
Distinctly shews a prior right, 
When rightly ’tis disclos’d; 
Again transpose it, and you'll have 
A serpent’s name in view 
Which, when transpos'd, with little care, 
A town it then will shew. 


— 


Vi 





REBUS, by W. W. R. 


ASS bard, of ancient days; 
A panegyric, or self-praise ; 
A valiant Dardan prince explain, 
Who flourish’d in hoar Priam’s reign; 
A judge in that abyss of woe 
Where flames sulphureous ever glow ; 
The initials will produce my whole, 
The index of a feeling soul. 
I veil the female face with charms 
That e’en her ravisher disarms; 
Restore the lover to his dear, 
Who brake the vow she thought sincere, 
For o’er her heart I urge my sway 
*Till pity soft dissolve away, 
9 POETRY. 
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' THE SCEPTIC, 
- {From the Seatonian Prize Foom, 1815, by the Rev. J. W. Bellamy .} 
Lay E cheerless Messeme fade, that coldly spread 
at In baleful wreath around the sceptic’s head! 
Jeno Hence, ye proud sophist crew, whose eye of stone 


Ne’er dropp’d a tear for sorruw not your own! 
O what, at length, the pompous tale ye tell, 
Y our boasted right to doubt and to rebel? 
¢ Say ye, that chance.created man, appears 

The homeless pilgrim « f this vale of tears, 
Cast by some step-dame hasd to toil and wéep, 
And sink, unheeded, to an endless sleep; 
As the fleet flash, with momentary light 

Gilds the dar& storm, and leavesa decper night) 
Say ye, that man, to thoughtless joy resign’d, 
To all the future’s clouded prospect blind, 


Git Disporting gaily round on burnish’d wing, 

avy Lives but his hour, nor knows another spring ? 

royal Ah! heed no more the poisonous verse they. weave, 
omas To win the soul to misery, and deceive 

orthy The wretched tenant of some narrow cel}, 


Where want, and patient woe, and sickness dwell. 
Our’s the sure hope, tho’ doom’d on earth to roam, 
To finda warmer clime, a happier home, 

Peace and repose within that smoother shore 
Where pain shall cease, and sorrow weep no more, 
Ol can ye pluck away with hellish art 

The treasue’d prize that clings around the heart : 
Biast the fair flowers, whose sweetness can appease 
The pangs of death, the horrors of disease; 

With wrangling lore ensnare the artless mind, 
And quench the hope that guides and soothes mankind! 








5 Verses written by a Visitor to the celebrated Box Hill, near Dorking, in 
Essex. 


TRANGER, whencesoe’er yon come, 
Welcome to this rustic dome, 
Welcome to the hill, the glade, 
Welcome to the forest sbade. 


To our simple, homely fare, 
Come and welcome, banish care ; 
Climb our hills, and health inhale, 
Borne upon the perfuin’d gale. 


Bury in yon wouded glen 

All the strife of busy men}; 
Let the streams that round it roll, 
Softly murm’ring soothe thy soul. 
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See the glorious orb of day 
Gilds- us-with his parting ray 3 
Whilst, above the woods afar, 
Sweetly shines the evening star. 


Stranger, rest thee here awhile, 

* Fill themorning sun shall smiles 
Then explore the fairy scene, 
Lovely like a waking dream, 


Worn and wasted by disease, 
Pale and languid, ill at ease ; 
Say, does beatth thy care-employ, 
Health, the fost’ring nurse of joy ? 


Come, ang chase her on our bills, 
Seek her y our purling ills, 
Meet her midst our shadowing trees, 
Wvo her in the balmy breeze. 


Health, and peace, and joy, are bere; 
Child of ‘sorrow, banish care, 
Céase thy wand’rings, leavé thy woes, 
Yield to pleasure and repose. 








LINES TQ A WITHERED FLOWER. 


ONELY tenant of the reif, 
Drooping “titid the storm and wastedh 
Yet oft, upuw thy silken ‘leaf, ni 
Ambrosial dew'the bee has tasted. 


How sweetly rose thy tender stem! 
Fann‘d'by the fostering light 6f even; 
Now every Jeatlet—every' gem}} 
Lies mouldering "neath t wintry heaven. 


But thou’lt revive, when genial spring 
Begéms the lawn with rosy ‘finger ; 

_— the bee, with wearied wing, 
Jpon thy Konied leaf shall linger. 


But, ah! when shall that spring arrive? 
A deathless bloom around her throwing— 
we 8 - when shalt thou revive, 
p renovated beauty glowing ? 


Like that sweet floweret’s was thy bloom— 
That bloom, alas! how short it lasted 

For thou wasttaidin earlytomb, § ~ 
And all my joys with thee were blasted! 









WHAT IS LOVE? 


"— that delightful transport we can feel, 

Which painters cannot paint, nor words reveal 
Nor any heart we kndw Of tan’ cSnceal : 

Canst thou describé the sunbéaimis tb the blind? 

Or make him feel'a shadow With his mind : 

So neither can We by désctiption show, ° 

Lhis first of all felicities below. 
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